would also have known that well or ill it was not her habit
to lay burdens upon other shoulders. A morning came very
soon when, with a weak flash of humour, she observed: *I
call it a shame; you've been left holding the baby! Do stop
swivelling your eyes and wondering how to tell me I've
got inoperable cancer . . . of course I know it quite as well
as you do. ,, /
I was perfectly frank with her so far as my own know-
ledge permitted. I had been told by the surgeon that there
was reason to believe that she might regain a measure of
health, resume her work and live for several years. He also
told me (doubtless a merciful lie) that it was unlikely that
she would suffer pain, and that the end when it came would
be merely wasting and an increasing weakness. Such was
the extremity of my grief and fear for her that I literally
flew to her with this prognosis. My sense of humour was
definitely in eclipse but hers was by no means dormant.
'Will you listen to Una, little B !* she exclaimed, hardly
able to speak for laughing. 'You would think she had
brought me the most wonderful news, and what it really
boils down to is that I shan't die in agony but only fade
away and die of weakness... /
Friends wrote to me suggesting various forms of treat-
ment which they urged should be undertaken without
delay, but together we looked the thing clearly in the face
and while she left the decision to me and was willing to
undergo anything if it would give me comfort, neither of
us had any confidence in these desperate expedients and we
were very soon perfectly agreed that we would not waste
such time as might remain to us, chasing after forlorn hopes
that were unlikely to be fulfilled.
For herself she had no fear of death and no desire to live
and I realize now, as I refused to do at the time, the horror
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